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The Folklore and History of 
The “Oregon Fever” 


VERNE BRIGHT 


¢ r4 HOO HA! Go it boys! We’re in a perfect Ore- 
\ A gon Fever!”! 

In the spring of 1843 a great concourse of people 
were gathered near Independence at the big bend of the 
Missouri. ‘They had come from many states, with their live- 
stock and all their household goods, ready to plunge into the 
unknown wilderness toward a goal two thousand miles away 
under the setting sun. 

“The Oregon fever is raging in almost every part of the 
Union. Companies are forming in the east, and in several parts 
of Ohio, which, added to those of Illinois, Iowa, and Missouri, 
will make a pretty formidable army, the largest portion will 
probably join companies at Fort Independence, Missouri, and 
proceed together across the mountains. It would be reasonable 
to suppose that there will be at least five thousand Americans 
west of the Rocky Mountains next autumn.”? 

Why this great gathering of the clans, and whence did they 
come? What madness had invaded the breasts of sober and solid 
citizens that they should abandon comfortable homes and a 
settled life to venture into the vast unknown regions peopled 
only by wild animals and wilder men? What did they expect 
to find at the end of the trail? 

Depression gripped the frontier, or, as they called it in those 
days, “hard times.” Hard times had come to the Mississippi 
Valley. Wheat was ten cents a bushel, corn could not be given 
away, the steamboats on the Mississippi and Missouri were 
burning bacon for fuel. Their approach could be sensed on the 
wind long before they came huffing around the bend. Fever 
and ague and taxes, flood and famine; all the ills that flesh is 
heir to were rampant in the land. Men of the Old West were 
~ J, Independence, Mo., Expositor, 1845. 


2. Niles National Register, May 6, 1843, reprinted from Ohio Statesman, 
April, 26, 1843. 
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looking beyond the plains and mountains toward a new and 
richer West.3 

In courthouse and home and street, in cross-road store and 
country lane men were speaking on the Oregon question, and 
advocating emigration. Many were writing their views and 
opinions to be printed in local papers and the national press. 
Mountain men who knew the road from long experience were 
advertising themselves as guides. At the neighborhood meetings 
committees were appointed and resolutions passed declaring 
purposes and giving details. ‘The Chillicothe Intelligencer noted: 
“At a meeting on March 8, held in the Courthouse, Amos Holton 
presented a series of resolutions, and addressed the meeting at 
length showing the origin and justice of our claim to Oregon 
and the immense value of that territory to the United States, in 
a commercial point of view, and to the West in particular, when, 
on motion the preamble and resolutions were unanimously 
adopted.’’# 

Long before this many frontiersmen had made the journey 
to the coast; mountain men, the trappers of the west; adventurers 
of the Bonneville and Wyeth expeditions; Dr. Whitman and 
others of the missionary parties; foretrekers of ’38 and ’41. Many 
stayed in the new country and wrote home of their experiences, 
many returned to relate their adventures around winter firesides 
and the pot-bellied stoves of country stores. 

Enthusiastic was the letter from M. M. McCarver, the town- 
builder: “Our journey may be said to be at an end as we are 
now in the Willamette Valley. .. . Perhaps there is no country 
in the world that offers more inducements to enterprise and 
industry than Oregon. The soil in this valley and in many other 
portions of the territory is equal to that of Iowa, or any other 
portion of the United States, in point of beauty and fertility, 
and its productions in many articles are far superior, particularly 
in regard to wheat, potatoes, beets, and turnips, The grain of 
the wheat is more than a third larger than any I have seen in 
the States. Potatoes are abundant and much better than those in 
the States, I measured a beet which grew in Doctor Whitman’s © 
garden which measured in circumference two inches short of 
three feet, and there is now growing in the field of Mr. James 
John, less than a mile from this place where I write you, a 


3. Robert Ormond Case, Empire Builders (Portland, 1949), 109-12 
4, Chillicothe Intelligencer, March 17, 1843. 
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turnip measuring in circumference four and one half feet, and 
he thinks it will exceed five feet before pulling time.’ 

A traveler who came to the Oregon Country in 1834 said of 
the new country:“The soil of the valley is rich beyond cam- 
parison... . Rain rarely falls, even in the winter season; but the 
dews are sufficiently heavy to compensate for its absence. The 
epidemic of the [Midwest] country, fever and ague, is scarcely 
known here. In short, the willamet valley is a terrestrial para- 
dise, to which I have known some to attach so strong attachment 
as to declare that . . . no consideration could induce them to 
return to their former homes.’’6 

Writing to a friend in the East, James Clyman, who spent 
many years as a trapper and explorer in the Far West, gives a 
minute and circumstantial description of the Oregon Country as 
he had found it. The letter is preserved in his diary.’ 

“In your Request of May the 16,” wrote Clyman, “‘you ask me 
what I Think of soil I believe the Soil to be very productive 
which has been well proved in all Instances that has come under 
my observation and I am Free to say it has all the appearances 
of being remarkably durable being formed allmost intirely of 
clay and decomposed vegitable matter. 

“The climate is no doubt Beautiful Beyond all conception to 
an American in dry season 

“The rainy season is verry disagreeable But the temprature is 
Remarkably even there being no Intence warm weather nor 
extreme cold and this Equality of Temprature is no doubt 
conducive to health 

“The American and European population of this country seem 
To Enjoy remarkable good health in Fact far Beyond all my 
former observations considering the Hardships and exposures 
mney yearly undergo 

“scenery in this I know I shall want Language In richness 
and veriety of Scenery this country cannot be surpassed assend 
one of your smoothe Handsomely rounded eminences and you 
have at one glance all the veriety of Scenery that nature ever 
produced six or eight Heaven towring peaks are visible at once 
covered in eternal Ice and Snow thier ruged time worn sides 


5. M. M. McCarver to A. C. Dodge, reprinted in Oregon Historical 
Quarterly, IV (March, 1903), 79. 

6. St. Louis Reporter, March 3, 1843. 

7. James Clyman, American Frontiersman, edited by Charles L. Camp, 
(San Francisco, 1928), 143. 
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softned by Distance. your eye desending the region of bear Rocks 
and Nightly Frosts in a Broad Belt around the Peaks attracts 
your attention and lower peaks of the same attitude Still de- 
sending long ranges of deep green Firr clad elivations of great 
veriety of shape and apearance Extend themselves to the right 
and left far beyond the stretch of vision 

“The Eye still desending you catch the softly rounded grass 
hills with thier shrubby oak groves and Prarie vallies with various 
shades of green drapery untill at last your eye rests on the broad 
vally Stritching itself paralell with the mountain 

“here too you have a veriety of ‘Timber and Prarie with all 
the meanderings of the large and small streams that wind and 
intersect the vally in all directions Bring your eye closer and 
you Distinguish farms and fields still closer and houses and herds 
appear and last not least of all a few horsemen are seen going like 
the wind over some smoothe Prarie and disappearing in an oak 
prove pardon me sir those rapid coursiers ware gentlemen and 
Ladies out on a ride of plesure 

“Timber Nature seems to have Reversed things allmost 
intirely here you have the noble ash, oak and maple dwindled 
down into shrubs and dwarfs while the dwarfish Laurel and alder 
stretch themselves up into valuable Timbrs and the still more 
dwarfish Hazel and Elder shoot up into usefull sized shrubs 
But the noble Firr of this country is beyond all conception there 
being Nothing in the states to bear any comparison But few of 
the Trees measuring less than 100 feet clear valuable Timbr and 
many going Far beyond this length and in many instances yield- 
ing from Thirty to Forty thousand rails from an acre. 

‘on the whole I do not know that I can give you a better 
discription than to quote of stanza of native Poetry 

‘The Firrs their length their Extrem hight 
As yet remains in doubt 

But tradition throws an obscur light 

That many had grown Quite out of sight 
Ere Hood Began to Spout.’ ” 

All these marvelous tales of the magic land beyond the moun- 
tains and the sight of his friends and neighbors piling into 
covered wagons for the long trek to Utopia caused more than one 
frontier philosopher to take his pen in hand in an attempt to 
explain the phenomenon. In a letter from Iowa Territory a 
settler has this to say of the great excitement: 
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“Fearlessness, hospitality, and independent frankness,’ he 
wrote, “united with restless enterprise and unquenchable thirst 
for novelty and change, are the peculiar characteristics of the 
western pioneer. With him there is always a land of promise 
further west, where the climate is milder, the soil more fertile, 
better timber and finer prairies; and on, on, on, he goes, always 
seeking and never attaining the Pisgah of his hopes. You of the 
old states cannot readily conceive the every-day sort of business 
an ‘old settler’ makes of selling his ‘improvements’, hitching the 
horses to the big wagon, and, with his wife, and children, swine 
and cattle, pots and kettles, and household goods starting a 
journey of hundreds of miles to find and make a new home. 

“Just now Oregon is the pioneer’s land of promise. Hundreds 
‘are already prepared to start thither with the spring, while 
hundreds of others are anxiously awaiting action of congress in 
reference to that country, as the signal of their departure. Some 
have already been to view the country, and have returned with 
flattering tales of the inducements it holds out. They have 
painted it to their neighbors in the brightest colors; these have 
told it to others; the Oregon fever has broke out, and is now 
raging like any other contagion. Mr. Calhoun was right when he 
told the senate that the American people would occupy that 
country independent of all legislation; that in a few years the 
pioneers of the West would overrun it and hold it against the 
world. 

“ ‘Wilson,’ said I a few days since to an old settler, ‘so you are 
going to Oregon?’ 

“ “Well, I is, horse. ‘Tice Pitts was out looking at it last season, 
and he says it is a leetle the greatest country on the face of the 
earth. So I’m bound to go.’ 

“ “How do the old woman and the girls like the idea of such a 
long journey?’ | 

“*They feel mighty peert about it, and Suke says she shan’t be 
easy till we start.’ ’’8 

Another writer, commenting on the character of the western 
pioneer, offers this explanation: 

8. Extract from a letter from Iowa Territory, dated March 4, 1843, and 
signed “H,” in National Intelligencer, April 18, 1843, and copied from the 
New Haven Palladium: see Oregon Historical Quarterly, III (Sept., 1902) , 


311-12. Note: There are many references and letters in the first five volumes 
of the Oregon Historical Quarterly to the “Oregon Fever.” 
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“His plans are always on a great scale; and, if they sometimes 
exceed his means of execution, at least, ‘he who aims at the sun,’ 
though he may lose his arrow, ‘will not strike the ground.’ He is 
restless and migratory. He is fond of change; and he will have it, 
though it bring him only new labors and new hardships. .. . 
He does not like near neighbors . . . he will leave a place on 
which he has expended much time and labor, as soon as the 
region grows to a ‘settlement’ . . . He likes to be at least one 
day’s journey from the nearest plantation. 

“I heard an old pioneer assign as a reason why he must emi- 
grate from western Illinois, the fact that ‘people were settling 
right under his nose’—and the farm of his neighbor was twelve 
miles distant, by section lines! He moved on to Missouri, but there 
the same ‘impertinence’ of emigrants soon followed him; and 
abandoning his half-finished clearing, he packed his family and 
household goods in a little wagon, and retreated, across the plains 
to Oregon. He is living in the valley of the Willamette, where, 
doubtless, he is now chafing under the affliction of having neigh- 
bors in the same region, and nothing but an ocean beyond.’ 

David H. Coyner, author of The Lost Trappers, sent the fol- 
lowing letter to a friend in Virginia:!0 

“Boonville, Cooper County, Missouri, 
“May 20th, 1846 
“My Dear Sir: 

“. ...You ask me to account for the mania for Oregon that 
prevails in Missouri, and seem to think that it does not say much 
in favor of our State, that so many of our citizens are leaving it, 
to cross the Rocky Mountains; you also inquire, what is the - 
general character of the people who are emigrating from this 
country to Oregon. You will remember that the distance from 
Independence to the white settlement on the Columbia and its 
affluents, is about two thousand miles, and that it takes the 
greater part of a summer season to make the trip; and you must 
know that no very small amount of means is essential to procure 
the necessary outfit. It may, therefore, be taken for granted, that 
the emigrants from our state who are seeking a home beyond the 
Rocky Mountains, belong to the most enterprising and patient 
and resolute portion of our population, and are very far from 


9. J. L. McConnell, Western Characters, or Types of Border Life in the 
Western States (New York, 1853), 112-13. 

10. David H. Coyner, The Lost Trappers (Cincinnati ,1847), appendix, 
248-49, 
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being the poorest people in the country. They are a class of 
_ people that are not easily intimidated by difficulties which they 
may meet in life, and who are in possession of the secret, that the 
way to accomplish an object, is to ‘believe you can do itt, and you 
can do it’. They are rather different from those who acted as 
pioneers in the western states, and whose object, in part at least, 
seems to have been to avoid the restriction of salutary law and 
order, and ‘to follow the game,’ which receded before more well 
established society. Among the hundreds and hundreds, that leave 
us, there are many, who are actuated by the very laudable purpose 
of carrying the principles of our religion and government to that 
part of the world, and laying the foundation of institutions, of 
a civil and religious character, that will prove great blessings to 
all who may settle there, as well as to the ignorant and degraded 
natives. It is true, many are going there without any other spe- 
cific object, than simply to be moving, or to find a country where 
‘they will be satisfied’; an object, by the way, which they in all 
probability, will never attain. They seem, too, to explain your 
question, why so many are leaving this state. When men have 
once dissolved the relations that bind them to the country of their 
nativity and education, to seek a location in the west, it may be 
said, with too much truth, of the majority of them, that they are 
unsettled for the remainder of their days. ‘Having moved once, 
they are ready to move again,’ and then the finest country always 
is ahead. . .” 

The beginning of all this stir over a “howling wilderness” far 
away on the edge of the world seems to have had its inception in 
the mind of a Boston school teacher named Kelley. Bryant 
published a poem called ““Thanatopsis’” some time in the 1820s 
which made mention of the “continuous woods where rolls the 
Oregon.”’ It was soon after this that Hall Jackson Kelley began 
his work of arousing sentiment for the settlement of Oregon by 
Americans. He was one of the eccentrics, one of those men who 
fasten to a single enthusiasm and devote their lives to it. Some- 
thing drew his attention to Oregon and ever afterward his whole 
thought and action was bound up in promotional schemes for 
bringing the great northwest Pacific region under the Stars and 
Stripes. As early as 1820 he began the publishing of pamphlets 
on the subject that did not end until his death. He was inde- 
fatigable: he talked Oregon and wrote Oregon in and out of 
season; he pressed upon Congress the importance of the Oregon 
Country, which he described as a paradise, and for which he 
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predicted a wonderful future; he it was who first urged the 
‘settlement of the country. 

Many with whom he came in contact regarded him as “a 
little touched,” while others were merely bored by his tiresome 
reiteration of the subject. Undaunted he kept eternally at it, and 
by dint of effort, attracted many men in both public and private 
life to the great possibilities of the region, and the value to the 
United States of its acquisition. One of the results of his efforts 
was the expeditions of Nathaniel J. Wyeth to Oregon, first in 
1832 and again in 1834. Kelley himself made a trip to the 
Columbia in 1834, and the same year came Jason Lee, who 
admitted that his first knowledge of Oregon came from Kelley. 

As early as 1829 Kelley drew up a plan for a city in Oregon 
on the peninsula between the Columbia and Willamette rivers. 
Putting forth its prospectus, he wrote: “The settlement, carrying 
on a trade with the islands of the Pacific and with people about 
the shores of that ocean commensurate with its wants, must 
advance in prosperity and power unexampled in the history of 
nations. From the plenitude of its resources it will soon be 
enabled to sustain its own operations and will hasten on to its 
own majesty and to a proud rank on the earth.’’!! 

And the Boston Oregonian responded valiantly: “Oregon, the 
future home of the power that should rule the Pacific; Oregon, 
the theatre on which mankind are to act a part not yet performed 
in the drama of life and government; Oregon, whose far-spreading 
seas and mighty rivers are to teem with the commerce of an 
empire, and whose boundless prairies and verdant vales are to 
feel the footsteps of civilized millions. Oregon was before us in 
its future glory, and we grasped the prospect of its coming as the 
impulse of our scheme. We needed no speeches, no reports to 
awaken us. Oregon invited us.”!2 

But there were speeches and there were reports, in newspapers, 
in Congress, on the stumps of the clearings, and the cry was 
everywhere: ‘Manifest Destiny.” Edward D. Baker stood up in the 
House of Representatives and declared himself on the question 
of the Oregon boundary settlement.$ 

“The West would go for it,” he declaimed, ‘‘and stand by it, 


11. Fred Wilbur Powell, ‘Hall Jackson Kelley—Prophet of Oregon,” 
Oregon Historical Quarterly, XVIII (March, 1917), 1-43. 

12. The Oregonian (Boston, Mass.), April, 1839, 220. 

13. Congressional Globe, 28 Congress, 1 Session, 279.. 
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because they have been told that the soil was our own; and 
moreover, they believed it was our manifest destiny to occupy 
and people it. What was destiny? Was it not the duty of every 
statesman to look, not only at what the country is, and to look 
forward and see what (by the blessing of God), it may become? 
He claimed Oregon because it was contiguous to our own terri- 
tory, and would be peopled by those kindred to us in blood, in 
language, and in everything else. He loved peace and despised 
war; but when war should come, he trusted in our children and 
our children’s children, the whole territory rightfully belonging 
to us, as long as our country shall be true to its manifest and 
ultimate destiny.” 

However, all was not sweetness and light. In some the heat of 
the Oregon Fever was supplanted by the Chill of Apprehension. 
More than one man “viewed with alarm” this rising tide of 
humanity pouring toward the shores of the Pacific and deplored 
the loss to the Union of so many valuable citizens. One of those 
who saw with a “clouded vision” was Daniel Webster who roared 
forth in the Senate: 

‘What do we want with that vast, worthless area, that region of 
savages and wild beasts, of deserts, of shifting sands and whirl- 
winds of dust, of cactus and prairie dogs? ‘To what use could we 
ever hope to put those great deserts, those endless mountain 
ranges, impenetrable and covered to their bases with eternal 
snow? What can we ever hope to do with the western coast of 
three-thousand miles, rock-bound, cheerless and uninviting, with 
not a harbor in it? What use have we for such a country? Mr. 
President, I will never vote one cent from the public treasury to 
place the Pacific coast one inch nearer Boston than it is today.” !4 

And the Boston Rambler could say: | 

‘Whatever our right to Oregon may be, we cannot sufficiently 
congratulate ourselves that no war has taken place for a region 
of barren mountains, whose whole present value would not defray 
the expense of maintaining a single regiment for a single year; 
whose future value will have to be created by its actual settlers, 
since it possesses none of its own. Still, hundreds, we believe we 
might say thousands, have been lured to the valley of the 
Columbia by false representations and delusive expectations. 

“Some twenty years ago, a crack-brained schoolmaster of Bos- 


14. Daniel Webster, unidentified clipping. 
15. The Rambler (Boston, Mass.), May 22, 1847. 
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ton, named Kelly, got up an excitement about Oregon in the New 
England States, and a society, called the Oregon Colonization 
Society. The tracts of this man and this society were disseminated 
far and wide, and many were induced by them to abandon their 
homes and venture into the wilderness, there to found a new 
State, and establish the very state of things they left behind. We 
have not learned, however, that either Kelly or any of his believ- 
ers have ever realized any part of their expectations. From all we 
can learn, we believe that not a man has emigrated to the 
Columbia who has not bitterly rued his folly. 

“Kelly’s promises were, indeed, magnificent. According to him, 
this transmontane Canaan was a land of milk and honey, full of 
navigable rivers, and practicable in every direction. ‘The timber 
tops ascended into the very heavens, the soil yielded more to the 
acre, spontaneously, than the cultivated fields of Belgium and 
Britain. No country offered such facilities for shipbuilding; how 
easy it would be to transport the grain of Oregon, in vessels of 
Oregon timber, to India, China and Japan! What facilities the 
country offered to the whale fishery and to railroad enter- 
prise! The Columbia and its tributaries were literally choked 
with salmon.” 

But the ultimate negation came in the speech of Senator George 
McDuffie in opposition to the Oregon Land Bill.!6 Wary, indeed 
was the senator lest new anti-slave territory should be added to 
the Union. | 

“What do we want with this territory?’ he questioned bitterly. 
‘What are we to do with it? ... This is one of the most uncalcu- 
lating measures which was ever brought before the Senate. For 
whose benefit are we bound to pass it? Who are to go there, 
along the line of military posts, and take possession of the only 
part of the territory fit to occupy—that part lying along the sea- 
coast, a strip less than a hundred miles in width; for, as I have 
already stated, the rest of the territory consists of mountains 
almost inaccessible, and low lands which are covered with stones 
and volcanic remains, where rain never falls from April to 
October, and for the remainder of the year there is nothing but 
rain. Why, sir, of what use will this be for agricultural purposes? 
I would not for that purpose give a pinch of snuff for the whole 
territory. I wish to God we did not own it. I wish it was an 
impassible barrier to secure us against intrusion of others. ‘This 


16. Congressional Globe, 27 Congress, 3 Session, 199-200. 
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is the character of the country. Who are we to send there? Do 
you think your honest farmers of Pennsylvania, New York, or 
even Ohio or Mississippi, will abandon their farms and go on any 
such enterprise as this? God forbid! If any man who is to go to 
that country, under the temptation of this bill, was my child—if 
he was an honest and industrious man, I would say to him, for 
God sake, do not go there. You will not better your condition. 
You will exchange the comforts of home, and the happiness of 
civilized life, for the perils of a precarious existence. But if I had 
a son whose conduct was such as made him a fit subject for 
Botany Bay, I would say, in the name of God, go.” 

In spite, however, of all the oratory pro and con the American 
frontiersman continued to look farther west, just as he had been 
doing for some two hundred years. These dousers of cold water 
did not reckon with the “pioneer instinct,” the strong bent of 
men’s spirits, the innate desire in men’s souls to lay out new 
trails, the acceptance of a challenge, the thrill of opening a new 
land, as Daniel Boone had done before them in Kentucky and 
Missouri; all these urged on to the conquest. All these factors 
seemed to come to a sudden coalescence in the spring of 1843 to 
bring about what is known in history as the Great Migration. 
Many are the journals and diaries recording the excitement of 
that season, many are the novels written in exposition of the 
event. | 

“The excitement in connection with the settlement of Oregon,” 
writes a member of the Great Migration,!’ was stirring the hearts 
of the pioneers on the Mississippi frontier. My father heard about 
the Lynn bill from the men at Fort Leavenworth. This bill, it 
will be remembered, gave six hundred and forty acres of land to 
the head of every family that would settle in Oregon. Oregon 
became a sort of pioneer’s paradise, and great were the stories 
told about it to induce emigrants to go. Mr. Burnett was one of 
the wayside orators who sought to gather a company of men to 
go West across the plains to Oregon. — 

“One Saturday morning father said that he was going in to 
Platt City to hear Mr. Burnett talk about Oregon. I said, 
‘Father, I want to go too,’ to which he replied, ‘all right son, 
come on,’ and together we went. When the hour for the address 
came, Mr. Burnett hauled a box out onto the sidewalk, took his 


17. Edward Henry Lenox, Overland to Oregon, 1843 (Oakland, Calif., 
1904) , 10-14. 
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stand upon it, and began to tell us about the land flowing with 
milk and honey on the shores of the Pacific. Of this address that 
day, I remember this much, that he told of the great crops of 
wheat which it was possible to raise in Oregon, and pictured in 
glowing terms the richness of the soil and the attractions of the 
climate, and then with a little twinkle of humor in his eye, he 
said ‘and they do say, gentlemen, they do say, that out in Oregon 
the pigs are running about under the great acorn trees, round 
and fat, and already cooked, with knives and forks sticking in 
them so that you can cut off a slice whenever you are hungry.’ 
Of course at this everybody laughed. Burnett was a rather strik- 
ing looking man of about ordinary height, with a very keen eye, 
a rather sloping forehead, light complexion, and was very ready 
of speech. He was a popular stump speaker, as his political cam- 
paign in California years after, abundantly showed. 

“Father was so moved upon by what he had heard at Fort 
Leavenworth and what he heard from Mr. Burnett, that he 
decided to join the company that was going west to Oregon. So 
when Mr. Burnett said, ‘Now, gentlemen, as many of you as 
would like to go, walk right into my store and put down your 
names in a book which I have there,’ father was the first to respond 
and the first to sign his name, whereupon Mr. Burnett slapped 
him heartily on the shoulder and said, ‘Well, Davy, if you are 
going, I know who to tie to.’ And the event justified his words.” 

And listen to Peter Burnett talking to his family: 

“Out in Oregon I can get me a square mile of land,” he boast- 
ed. “And a quarter section for each of you all. Dad burn me, I 
am done with this country. Winters it’s frost and snow to freeze a 
body; summers the overflow from Old Muddy drowns half my 
acres; taxes take the yield of them that’s left. What say, Maw, it’s 
God’s Country.” : 

The mother was doubtful. “But this is God’s country, too, and 
it’s so far away. And what will we do for schools, and churches?’ 

“There’ll soon be schools and churches, stores and towns, every- 
thing they have in the old states. You, Jim, go into Independence 
tomorrow and get the new wagon I bought yesterday. Maw, you 
make up a list of things we need to take along. Whitman is going 
back out yan—he’ll lead us. Come on, boys, hit the grit.” 

Red-headed Jim let out a wild yell, “Whoo-pee! Let’s go, Maw, 
out yan where the Injuns be.” 
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Soon there was a roll of wagons on the trace, a thousand people, 
six thousand animals, rendezvoused at the big bend of the 
Missouri awaiting the word to push off on the far journey, “a 
great crescent extending five miles to the south and north, the 
new canvas gleaming whitely in the sun, the campfires twinkling 
in the night in a long, jeweled line joining horizon to horizon.’’!8 

And around the campfires were gathered the settlers singing 
in the prairie night, and the song they sang was the marching 
lyric of the West, “O’er the Hills in Legions, Boys.” It had led 
their fathers and grandfathers across the Alleghenies and the 
Mississippi, and now, here again, on the eve of the great adven- 
ture, it cheered the hearts of men. 

To the tones of the violin, one would sing, 

“Cheer up, brothers, as we go 
Over the prairies, westward ho! 
Where antelope and buffalo 
Furnish the fare.” 

Then all joined in the chorus, 

“Then o’er the plains in legions, boys: 
Fair Freedom’s Star 

Points to the sunset regions, boys: 

Ha! Ha-ha! Ha! Ha!” 

With the first streak of dawn the journey was begun. “The 
men cracked their whips over the lumbering oxen and the caravan 
moved off. On many a canvas the owner had bravely painted the 
slogan OREGON OR BUST, and turned his eyes westward, 
grimly determined not to look back. He saw before him a dream, 
a vision of a better life, opportunity for his children which the 
old home could not afford. There were the young men, some 
seeking adventure, but the majority, like their elders, looking for 
a better livelihood in the untried land. And a number of young, 
newly married couples joyfully considered the trip a honeymoon 
at whose end they would start a fresh, new life together. Westward 
they rolled, a mighty, endless caravan of white-topped ‘prairie 
schooners’ that, within a few years, had worn ruts in the road so 
deep there could be no mistaking the trail.’!9 


18. Case, op. cit., 112. 
19. Sidney Warren, Farthest Frontier (New York, 1949), 51. 
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